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THE  IDES  OF  MARCH  AND  APRIL 

Tension  and  anxiety  have  increased  in  Washington  since  the  news  that  ten  American  flyers 
were  shot  down  by  Russian  airmen  under  circumstances  that  may  never  be  fully  known, Charges 
and  denials  in  the  Senate  hearings  investigating  Senator  McCarthy's  charges  of  communism 
in  "Uie  State  Department  have  brought  a  flood  of  mail  in  offices  of  Senators  as  the  attitude 
of  hysteria  throughout  the  country  has  been  heightened  by  press  and  radio.  Retiring  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Air  Force  Stuart  Symington  has  warned  of  the  weakness  of  our  Air  Force; 
estimates  of  the  year's  deficit  have  risen  to  $6,7  billion.  On  April  26  the  House  Approp¬ 
riations  Committee  approved  a  $350  million  increase  in  the  1951  military  budget,  30  minutes 
after  Secretary  of  Defense  Louis  Johnson  asked  for  it.  On  April  27,  the  day  after  Chairman 
Carl  Vinson  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  announced  that  new  Russian  aggressiveness 
required  a  two-year  extension  of  the  Selective  Service  Act,  President  Truman  endorsed  the 
same  proposal  in  his  press  conference. 

Draft  Extension 

Giving  the  present  increased  tension  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  as  the 
basic  reason.  Representative  Carl  D.  Vinson  of  Georgia,  Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Ser¬ 
vices  Committee,  announced  on  April  26  that  he  felt  it  necessary  to  reverse  his  previous 
position  on  the  draft  and  to  call  for  a  two-year  extension  of  a  "standby”  measure.  He 
further  announced  that  his  Committee  would  hold  one  day  of  hearings  —  May  2  —  and  that 
General  Omar  Bradley  would  testify.  No  other  witnesses  are  scheduled  because  the  Committee 
held  extensive  hearings  in  mid-winter.  In  his  press  conference  on  April  27,  President 
Truman  supported  ^  two-year  draft  extension. 

It  appears  likely  now  that  current  hearings  will  be  on  H.  R.  6826,  simply  an  extension  of 
the  Draft  Act,  Another  bill,  H,  R,  7Uii2,  calling  for  manpower  mobilization,  was  intro¬ 
duced  late  in  February,  but  will  probably  not  be  acted  upon. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  draft  has  not  operated  since  February  191*9^  and  that  the  total 
number  of  men  drafted  was  30,0U9  —  at  a  cost  of  $9lU  each.  According  to  19U8  figures, 
each  voluntary  recruit  cost  the  taxpayer  $13li.70.  The  Department  of  the  Army  has  never- 
the-less  argued  that  the  existence  of  the  Selective  Service  Act  stimulates  voluntary  en¬ 
listments  and  will  aid  in  building  up  a  reserve. 

While  arguing  on  this  basis,  the  actual  program  of  the  Army  in  relation  to  volunteers  has 
been  one  which  places  increasingly  strict  requirements  for  eligibility,  and  the  Reserve 
and  National  Guard  components  have  announced  that  they  have  reached  their  budgetary  limits 
— .  the  Active  Reserve  last  November  announced  a  cut-back.  It  is  hard  to  see  where  more 
men  enrolled  under  the  Selective  Service  Act  could  be  used, 

is  was  pointed  out  in  Washington  Letter  No,  71,  any  legislation  idiich  requires  registra¬ 
tion  would  not  touch  one  of  the  direct  challenges  to  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
Although  there  are  only  two  non-registrants  in  prison  at  this  writing  —  some  68  have 
been  arrested,  llI^>risoned  and  paroled  —  there  will  be  no  cessation  from  prosecution  of 
non-registrants  so  long  as  the  law  remains  in  force. 
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Another  argument  i^ich  has  been  forwarded  for  the  draft  is  the  necessity  of  our  maintaining 
a  "strong**  position  because  of  our  role  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  defense  scheme.  With¬ 
out  attempting  to  discuss  the  significance  of  manpower  in  relation  to  defense  plans,  it  can 
be  noted  that  the  very  basis  of  the  present  requests  —  increasing  Russian  aggressiveness 
--  is  effective  argument  against  that  line  of  reasoning  which  has  insisted  that  a  show  of 
preponderant  force  will  bring  Russia  to  her  knees,  or  at  least  discipline  her  intransigence. 
We  have,  during  the  past  two  years,  pursued  "strength"  through  the  Selective  Service  Act, 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  the  Military  Assistance  Program.  Now  we  find  we  are  still  faced 
with  what  Chairman  Carl  Vinson  calls  "new  Russian  aggressiveness"  in  the  form  of  an  attack 
on  an  unarmed  United  States  Navy  plane,  the  demand  that  the  Western  powers  withdraw  from 
Trieste,  and  the  spread  of  communist  control  over  Asia. 

Letters  on  the  extension  of  Selective  Service  should  be  sent  to  your  own  Congressman 
immediately.  Members  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  will  probably  have  reported 
their  recommendation  before  you  receive  this. 

Re>Armament  Instead  of  Disarmament 

The  few  voices  which  have  been  raised  in  favor  of  another  way  have  received  but  limited 
support,  and  most  of  that  from  concerned  individuals.  No  official  encouragement  of  which  ^ 
we  are  aware  has  been  given  by  the  Department  of  State  or  the  President  to  the  three  pleas 
on  the  Senate  floor  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  Senator  . 
Millard  E.  Tydings,  for  American  initiative  in  seeking  disarmament  "down  to  rifles",  or 
to  the  appeal  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Ccnnmittee  on  Atomic  Energy,  Senator  Brien  j 

McMahon,  for  American  leadership  in  seeking  a  two-thirds  reduction  in  world  armament  ex-  j 
penditure  with  the  savings  used  for  a  world  wide  program  of  helping  develop  the  world  : 

economically,  including  Russia,  and  of  enlarging  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

Harold  Callender  has  been  cabling  dispatches  to  the  NEW  YORK  TIMES,  beginning  April  9,  that 
the  United  States  must  face  the  task  of  re-arming  Europe  at  a  probable  cost  of  billions  of 
dollars,  particularly  after  the  termination  of  the  Marshall  Plan  in  1952.  In  his  column  on 
April  26,  Joseph  Alsop  wrote  :  "As  has  been  often  stated  in  this  space,  an  increase  in  the 
American  effort  of  from  $3  billion  to  $6  billion  annually  is  clearly  necessary  until  a 
solid  Western  defense  has  been  built  up," 

In  spite  of  repeated  remarks  about  economy  in  military  spending.  Secretary  of  Defense  Louis 
Johnson  appeared  before  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  on  April  26  to  ask  for  an 
additional  $350  million  for  the  Military  Budget  for  next  year.  Basing  his  request  on  an 
appraisal  of  recent  events.  Secretary  Johnson  asked  $200,000,000  more  for  Air  Force  procure- 
ment  alone  —  $50,000,000  more  than  General  Eisenhower  asked  for  the  same  item  on  March  29i 
The  additional  funds  will  be  allocated  to  Navy  aviation  and  submarine  warfare.  Thirty 
minutes  after  Secretary  Johnson  had  made  the  request,  it  was  approved  by  the  Committee, 

Furthermore,  the  NEW  YORK  TIMES  reported  on  April  30  that,  without  the  added  military  iteaSi 
the  economy  drive  in  the  Hoxise  has  had  the  twisted  result  of  adding  $66,65U,50U  to  the 
original  requests. 

Trygve  Lie,  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  and  Carlos  P,  Romulo,  President  of  tb 
General  Assembly,  have  been  making  heroic  efforts  to  reverse  the  tide  of  military  national¬ 
ism  in  the  direction  of  more  idiole-hearted  siipport  for  the  United  Nations  and  the  beginning! 
of  the  process  of  negotiations  and  discussions  which  mi^t  lead  to  reduction  of  armaments. 

Meanwhile,  in  cooperation  with  other  organizations,  the  FCNL  continues  to  press  for  a  four¬ 
fold  program  of  more  srppoirb  for  the  United  Nations  and  for  the  development  of  world 
government  and  world  law,  world-wide  reconstruction  and  development,  relief  idiere  it  is 
needed,  universal  disarmament,  and  a  continuous  effort  to  reverse  the  tides  of  the  cold 
war  without  appeasement  and  without  resort  to  military  conflict. 
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UNFINISHED  FOREIGN  POLICY  LEGISUTION 


H.  J.  Res.  33U,  providing  for  raising  the  United  States  contribution  ceiling  on  appropri¬ 
ations  for  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  (now  $1,250,000)  and  for  the  World  Health 
Organization  (now  $1,920,000)  is  still  bottled  up  in  the  House  Rules  Committee. 

Hearings  have  been  under  way  in  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  since  April  19  on 
American  membership  in  the  International  Trade  Organization.  The  F  C  N  L  is  prepared  to 
advocate  United  States  membership. 

As  reported  in  the  April  Newsletter,  the  House  of  Representatives  finally  passed  the  Foreigi 
Economic  Assistance  Bill  which  is  being  debated  in  the  Senate  as  this  Newsletter  goes  to 
press.  The  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  would  receive  $2,700,000,000  for  the  third 
year  of  the  Marshall  Plan,  designed  to  help  a  war-ravaged  continent  back  to  its  feet,  but  a 
program  more  and  more  drawn  into  the  political  and  economic  ‘'cold  war.”  The  United  Nations 
work  and  relief  program  for  the  refugees  in  the  Middle  East  —  now  about  900,000  in  number 
-  would  receive  $27,U50,000  for  the  next  18  months  if  this  section  is  accepted  by  the 
Senate. 

Technical  assistance,  or  the  Point  Four  program,  was  cut  from  $1^5  million  to  $25  million  in 
the  House.  In  the  bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the  $14.5 
million  was  restored,  but  the  provisions  regarding  the  channeling  of  assistance  throu^  the 
United  Nations  were  seriously  weakened. 

Children's  Fund  Receives  Bi-Partisan  Senate  Support 

On  April  13,  Senator  Taft  was  joined  by  seventeen  other  Senators  in  introducing  S.  31420 
irtiich  provides  for  a  one-year  extension  of  the  authorization  for  an  appropriation  for  the 
United  Nations  International  Children's  Emergency  Fund.  This  has  now  been  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Economic  Assistance  measure  being  considered  by  the  Senate.  Congress 
has  authorized  $100  million  in  the  past,  but  has  appropriated  only  $75  million. 

Co-sponsors  include:  Senators  Paul  H.  Douglas,  William  Benton,  H,  Alexander  Smith, 
Leverett  Saltonstall,  Charles  W.  Tobey,  Alexander  Wiley,  Edward  Martin,  Robert  C. 
Hendrickson,  Owen  Brewster,  John  J.  Sparkman,  Brien  McMahon,  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  Elmer 
Thomas  of  Oklahoma,  Francis  J.  Myers,  Claude  Pepper,  Guy  M.  Gillette,  and  Hubert 
Humphrey. 

Favorable  Report  on  Genocide  Convention 

The  sub-Committee  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  assigned  to  study  the  U  N 
Genocide  Convention,  recommended  on  April  12  that  the  whole  Committee  and  the  Senate  rati^ 
the  treaty.  The  treaty  would  outlaw  "acts  committed  with  intent  to  destroy  in  whole  or  in 
part,  a  national,  ethnical,  racial,  or  religious  group,  as  such.” 

The  sub-Committee  listed  four  ”under3 bandings”  by  way  of  interpretation,  none  of  idiich  it 
is  felt  will  diminish  the  essential  significance  of  the  treaty.  One  of  the  "understandings" 
spells  out  the  application  of  genocide  only  in  cases  where  "a  substantial  portion  of  the 
group  concerned”  is  affected.  This  was  deemed  necessary  in  view  of  the  concern  of  some  of 
the  Senate  about  local  control  in  matters  such  as  lynching. 

Ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the  Senate  this  session  will  occur  only  if  there  is  a  vigor¬ 
ous  indication  of  pop\alar  concern.  The  calendars  in  both  the  Committee  and  the  whole 
Senate  are  already  well  filled.  Write  your  Senators,  bringing  this  report  and  your 
concern  to  their  attention.  Thirteen  nations  have  ratified  the  treaty.  Twenty  are  required 
to  put  it  into  effect. 
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FREEDOM  AND  SECURITY 

The  perspective  for  the  present  hysterical  atmosphere  in  Washington  and  the  concern  across 
the  coxmtry  extends  at  least  back  to  1939  irtien  the  FBI  was  operating  on  an  annual  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $6  million  and  when  the  •’internal  security”  problem  as  they  saw  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  both  Nazi  and  Soviet  spies  and  saboteurs.  Ten  years  later,  in  19U9>  the  FBI 
needed  $U9,U52,000  for  its  activities,  and  in  the  past  two  years  FBI  operations  have  so 
expanded  as  to  require  $57,U00,000  —  almost  ten  times  the  1939  figure,  and  an  increase 

of  about  20%  in  two  years. 

Loyalty  investigations  among  government  employees  have  been  one  major  cause  for  increased 
FBI  activity,  according  to  testimony  presented  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover  before  the  House  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  this  year.  The  fingerprint  records  have  been  e3q)anded  by  2,937 >906 
and  the  FBI  has  received  2, 713 >537  loyalty  forms.  Of  these,  11,U03  cases  have  been 
"fully  investigated,”  Approximately  150  persons  have  been  dismissed  on  charges  of  disloyalty 
But,  according  to  Seth  Richardson,  chairman  of  the  Loyalty  Review  Board,  three  years  of 
screening  has  produced  "not  one  single  case”  of  espionage. 

Among  other  possible  dangers  in  the  Loyalty  Program  is  the  increasing  nijmber  of  citizens  ] 
who  are  asked  to  report  on  other  citizens  and  who  are  promised  protection  against  dis¬ 
closure  of  identity.  Althou^  no  official  figure  is  available  for  the  number  of  persons 
contacted  in  full  investigations,  the  experience  of  some  persons  who  have  attended  hearings 
and  participated  in  legal  proceedings  indicates  70  inquiries  per  case  is  not  an  unreasonabli 
estimate.  Not  only  is  the  accused  person  denied  knowledge  of  his  accuser,  but  the  accuser 
is  encouraged  to  participate  in  a  procedure  which  absolves  him  from  responsibility  for 
defending  his  statements  and  judgments. 

We  are  far  ft*om  the  end  of  the  present  confusion  in  regard  to  loyalty  and  disloyalty,  and 
the  responsibility  for  arriving  at  a  wiser  course  than  the  present  one  rests  with  thought¬ 
ful  and  concerned  persons  everywhere, 

■M-  * 

Correction:  Page  1,  Washington  Letter  No,  7U  should  read:  ”3)  Economic  help  in 
Formosa,  Hainan,  and  *the  general  area  of  China*  -  $9U>000,000 

carried  over  from  this  year.”  The  erroneous  figure  was  given  as 
5>9li0,000,000. 
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CASE 

AGAINST 

THE 

DRAFT 

iVhy  the  Selective  Service  Act 
Should  Not  Be  Renewed 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  AGAINST 
CONSCRIPTION 

1013  18th  Street,  N.W..  Washiegtoe  8,  D.  C. 


In  the  spring  of  1948  a  reluctant  Congress  1 
voted  approval  of  a  2-year  Selective  Service 
Act,  the  first  time  in  American  history — except  ^ 

for  the  tense  prewar  year  of  1940 — that  this  j 
country  had  adopted  peacetime  conscription.  t 

The  Selective  Service  Act  of  1948  expires  in  ^ 

y 

June,  1950.  Although  it  has  proven  itself  un¬ 
necessary  and  wasteful.  Army  and  Defense 
officials  are  exerting  great  pressure  on  Con-  ^ 
gress  to  renew  it,  this  time  for  three  years. 


As  in  1948,  a  great  deal  of  misinformation  ^ 
is  going  into  this  campaign,  and  unless  the  ^ 
A  merican  people  recognize  this  kind  of  propa¬ 
ganda  for  what  it  is,  may  be  successful.  This 
leaflet  lists  and  analyzes  the  arguments  for  p 
peacetime  conscription,  with  some  facts  about 
them  that  should  be  read  and  pondered  by 
every  American  concerned  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  democracy  as  a  way  of  life. 


The  overwhelming  support  for  enactment 
of  peacetime  conscription  in  1948  came  from 
the  Army  and  from  some  veterans  organiza¬ 
tions,  like  the  American  Legion,  which  habit¬ 
ually  follow  the  Army’s  lead.  They  put  for¬ 
ward  three  main  arguments  in  its  favor: 

1.  War  might  be  very  imminent,  said  the 
Army,  and  cited  intelligence  reports  that 
Russian  troops  were  “on  the  move.” 

2.  The  Army,  said  its  spokesmen,  was  more 
than  100,000  below  its  authorized  strength  of 
670,000,  and  needed  the  draft  to  fill  this  gap. 

3.  Voluntary  enlistments,  the  Army  claimed, 
had  fallen  oflf  and  could  no  longer  be  de¬ 
pended  upon. 


hut  the  facts  were  otherwise 


•  •  • 


ros  war  imminent?  t 

It  was  not.  The  Army’s  intelligence  reports  ' 
were  false.  The  Russian  “troop  movements” 
were  only  the  usual  shifting  of  units  to  spring 
training  stations.  Nevertheless,  although 
within  a  few  weeks  the  Central  Intelligence 
agency  had  interpreted  the  situation  correctly 
to  the  Army,  the  latter  did  not  notify  Con-  , 
gress  of  its  mistake.  Almost  a  year  later  the 
Hoover  Commission  declared  that  the  Army’s  , 
false  reports  had  “stimulated  recommenda¬ 
tions  which  if  followed  might  well  have  had 
serious  consequences.”  Ironically,  the  “serious 
consequences”  presumably  could  have  been 
the  very  war  the  Army  was  ostensibly  trying  ; 
to  prevent. 

I  I 

Was  the  Army  below  authorized  strength? 

Only  superfieially.  It  was  below  the  ceiling  i 
fixed  by  Congress  at  670,000  men,  but  its  i 
actual  authorized  strength  as  determined  by  [ 
Congress  through  its  appropriations  was  i  i 
.'>60,000  men.  The  Army’s  actual  strength  at  [  ^ 
the  time  was  !>42,000  men.  ^ 

1 

Had  voluntary  enlistments  fallen  off? 

Yes,  they  had,  but  largely  because  the  Army 
itself  had  steadily  made  volunteering  more 
difficult,  by  raising  the  passing  grade  on  its 
tests  from  I>9  to  80,  by  refusing  to  accept  short-  f 
term  enlistments,  by  setting  geographical  and 
racial  quotas,  and  by  other  means. 

In  spite  of  these  actions,  which  resulted  in  > 
fewer  men  accepted  of  those  who  applied,  : 
volunteers  continued  to  come.  The  Army  used  1 
the  draft  for  only  four  months,  November 
1948  through  February  1949,  and  has  ad-  i 
initted  that  it  has  not  needed  it  since! 

In  November,  1949,  it  announced  plans  to 
release  draftees  who  had  served  one  year  of 
their  21-month  term,  a  point  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  if  the  Army  claims  again  that  it  is  below 
strength. 


Ill  almost  two  years^  therefore  .  . . 


The  Army  has  used  the  draft  only 
four  months,  drafting  a  total  of  30,049 
men.  (The  ISavy  and  Air  Force  have 
not  used  the  draft,  and  both  these  ser¬ 
vices  told  Congress  in  April  1948  that 
they  had  no  need  of  conscription.) ; 


The  draft  has  not  operated,  except  to 
keep  an  expensive  Selective  Service  sys¬ 
tem  operating,  since  February,  1949; 


While  it  operated.  Selective  Service 
used  41,279  men  to  draft  30,049  men, 
at  a  cost  of  $914  per  man.  This  com¬ 
pares  with  an  average  of  $134.70  per 
voluntary  recruit  (1948  figures). 


Nevertheless,  the  Army  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  want  the  Selective  Service  Act  re¬ 
newed,  this  time  for  three  years.  Along  with 
the  old  arguments,  they  are  using  some  new 
ones. 


this  is  what  they  say  now 


•  •  • 


The  Army* 8  Arguments  for 

Renewing  the  Draft 


It  would  eliminate  a  '‘waiting  period  estimated  tu 
at  least  four  months”  for  new  legislation  in  the  event 
of  an  emergency. 

Experience  in  World  War  II  demonstrated  that 
Congress  will  act  swiftly  if  the  need  is  there,  and 
showed  that  men  could  be  drafted  and  trained 
faster  than  weapons  could  be  produced  for  them. 

When  hearings  began  in  January,  1950,  pro-  < 
ponents  of  draft  renewal  were  reported  willing  to 
accept  a  compromise  bill  that  would  put  Selective 
Service  on  the  books  but  keep  it  inoperative  unleu 
a  joint  resolution  of  Congress  or  an  Executive 
Order  by  the  President  put  it  into  effect.  This  at 
once  raises  two  questions: 

a.  If  too  much  delay  would  be  involved  in  get¬ 
ting  draft  legislation  through  Congress  in  an 
emergency,  why  would  not  the  same  thing  be  true 
of  getting  a  joint  resolution  passed  by  both  houses? 
Actually,  of  course,  if  a  serious  emergency  were  to 
develop,  Congress  would  have  to  be  in  session  for  | 
other  important  legislation,  and  would  give  the 
necessary  authority  to  the  military  at  once. 

b.  In  effect,  such  a  compromise  bill  is  a  mobil¬ 
ization  bill.  It  admits  that  the  need  for  a  draft 
does  not  exist  now  and  asks  that  future  decision* 
as  to  its  necessity  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
(kmgress  and  left  largely  to  the  military,  a  dan¬ 
gerously  un-American  arrangement. 

Mor(x>ver,  the  Army  already  has  available  to  it 
in  regular  forces.  National  Guard  and  reserve  com¬ 
ponents,  about  1,750,000  men  who  could  be  mobil¬ 
ized  without  any  draft  law.  In  July  1947  General 
J.  Lawton  Collins,  now  Chief -of-Staff,  said:  “Our 
analysis  in  the  War  Department  indicates  we  would 
have  the  need  of  a  force  of  about  1,750,000  men 
available  as  an  M-Day  force  in  the  event  we  ever 
have  to  fight  a  major  war  again.'’ 

It  would  stimulate  recruiting. 

The  Selective  Service  Act  drafted  men  for  21 
months.  The  minimum  Army  enlistment  term  i* 
.^6  months.  Would  men  enlist  for  36  months  in 
order  to  escape  a  21-month  draft? 


A  draft  act  is  needed  as  a  substitute  for  the  "inade¬ 
quate”  volunteer  method. 

The  volunteer  method  is  not  inadeffuate.  On  the 
rontrary,  in  spite  of  persistent  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  Army  to  reduce  enlistments,  they  have  con¬ 
tinued  high.  Here  is  the  record: 

October,  1948 :  The  Army  stopped  accepting  first 
enlistments  of  men  with  dependents. 

January,  1949:  The  Army  announced  it  would 
accept  no  more  two-year  enlistments. 
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February,  1949;  The  Army  aimounced  it  would 
accept  only  5,000  enlistments  in  February,  and 
proposed  a  reduced  advertising  budget  for  recruit¬ 
ing  in  the  fiscal  year  1950. 

March,  1949:  The  Army  announced  it  would 
accept  no  enlistments  or  re-enlistments  of  men 
with  dependents  unless  qualified  for  the  rank  of 
corporal  or  higher. 

March,  1949:  The  United  States  News  reports: 
“The  Army  and  Air  Force  have  raised  physical 
standards  and  accept  only  men  scoring  90  or  above 
on  the  mental  test  .  .  .  Even  with  the  higher  stand¬ 
ards  the  Army  and  Air  Force  have  about  a  third 
more  eligible  applicants  than  they  can  use.'’ 

September  30,  1949:  The  Army  announced  it 
would  accept  no  more  re-enlistments  from  unmar¬ 
ried  men  who  had  not  achieved  the  rank  of  Private 
First  Class  during  their  first  regular  enlistment. 

>  Peacetime  conscription  is  necessary  to  build  up  a 
reserve. 

On  November  21,  1949,  the  Army  announced  a 
cutback  in  the  Active  Reserve  program  because 
there  would  not  be  enough  money  to  pay  the  large 
numbers  of  men  attracted  to  the  Reserve  program. 

The  Army  National  Guard,  also  a  reserve  com¬ 
ponent,  reached  its  ceiling  of  350,000  in  1949 
strictly  through  voluntary  enlistments,  and  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  could  organize  no  new  units  until 
more  money  was  appropriated  by  Congress. 

Obviously,  therefore,  not  only  could  the  Army 
not  use  Selective  Service  to  expand  the  reserves, 
but,  as  in  its  own  regular  forces,  cannot  handle  all 
the  voluntary  enlistments  now  available. 

'  Allowing  the  Selective  Service  Act  to  expire  would 
be  “inconsistent”  with  the  Atlantic  Pact  and  the  Mil¬ 
itary  Aid  Program. 

Unless  the  Army  has  plans  which  it  has  not  re¬ 
vealed  to  Congress  and  the  nation,  this  is  obviously 
a  weak  argument.  Any  encouragement  which  the 
MAP  countries  get  from  the  military  strength  of 
the  United  States  will  come  from  the  actual  size 
and  strength  of  the  armed  forces — Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force — rather  than  from  a  non-operating 
law  kept  on  the  books  purely  for  an  emergency. 

If  the  Army  has  plans,  as  has  been  rumored,  to 
send  American  boys  abroad  to  serve  a  term  in 
foreign  armies  for  “morale”  purposes,  then  this 
should  be  clearly  stated  and  opened  for  debate  by 
Congress  and  the  country.  American  troops  now 
are  stationed  in  Europe,  without  a  draft  act,  and 
there  has  been  no  proposal  to  increase  their  num¬ 
ber  should  the  draft  be  extended.  In  fact,  Gen. 
Omar  Bradley,  when  the  Military  Assistance  Pro¬ 
gram  was  under  consideration,  told  Congress  that 
the  United  States*  major  responsibility  in  a  future 
war  would  be  for  air  and  naval  operation,  and  that 
“the  hard  core  of  the  ground  power  in  being  will 
come  from  Europe  .  .  .” 


IVky  Does  the  Army  REALLY  Want 
Selective  Service? 

Since  the  Army’s  public  arguments  for 
peacetime  conscription  are  so  transparently 
inadequate,  the  question  arises  as  to  its  real 
reasons  for  wanting  on  the  books  a  Selective 
Service  Act  it  does  not  expect  to  use.  It  is 
always  dangerous  to  guess  about  motivations, 
but  some  reasons  suggest  themselves  at  once: 

Power  and  prestige.  Certainly  this  desire 
for  status  on  the  part  of  military  men  plays  a 
large  part  in  the  matter.  With  all  young  men 
— and  later  all  young  women? — legally  subject 
to  a  military  decision  to  place  the  draft  in 
operation,  the  military  would  have  advanced 
another  long  step  toward  the  dominant  posi¬ 
tion  they  have  occupied  for  centuries  in  many 
foreign  countries.  Dovetailing  with  this  is  the 
apparent  intention  of  the  Army  to  use  the 
draft  as  a  means  of — 

Establishing  universal  military  training. 
Since  Congress  refused  to  vote  Universal  Mil¬ 
itary  Training,  a  pet  project  of  the  Army, 
there  are  indications  that  the  Army  is  circum¬ 
venting  this  refusal  by  setting  up  through  the 
draft  what  amounts  to  UMT  in  fact. 

It  does  this  by  drafting  young  men  for  21 
months  and  then  offering  to  release  them 
after  only  12  months  if  they  will  enlist  in  a 
Reserve  component  or  enlist  in  the  Regular 
Army  for  3  years.  This,  explained  Secretary 
of  the  Army  Gray,  “on  a  very  small  scale  is 
what  the  Army  had  in  mind  in  its  urgent  sup¬ 
port  of  UMT.”  By  following  this  procedure 
systematically,  the  Army  could  of  course  draft 
almost  twice  as  many  men  as  the  law  would 
contemplate,  and  probably  assure  the  con¬ 
scription,  military  training,  and  reserve  status 
of  a  large  number  of  the  able-bodied  18-year- 
olds  in  tbe  country. 

“Our  job  is  war.^^  The  third  and  perhaps 
most  important  reason  for  Army  insistence 


on  an  unnecessary  draft  law  is  found  in  the 
psychology  of  most  professional  military  men, 
who  feel  that  “our  joh  is  war.” 

More  than  once  such  men  have  pointed  out 
that  the  joh  of  the  military,  as  soon  as  one 
war  is  ended,  is  to  begin  planning  for  the  next. 
Most  top-ranking  military  men  have  spent  the 
greater  part  of  their  lives  in  military  activ¬ 
ities,  and  their  tendency  is  always  to  identify 
national  security  with  military  strength  and 
to  deprecate  any  considerations  that  place  any 
kind  of  block  in  the  way  of  accumulating  such 
strength  to  the  maximum  possible  degree. 

The  point  here  is  that  the  Army  wants  to 
establish  the  principle  of  peacetime  conscrip¬ 
tion,  whatever  the  immediate  advantages  to 
it  may  or  may  not  be.  A  conscription  law  on 
the  books  would  give  to  the  military  the  power 
to  mobilize  the  nation’s  manpower  with  a 
minimum  of  interference  from  Congress. 

The  men  who  founded  this  nation  recog¬ 
nized  the  dangers  in  the  prevalence  of  such 
ideas.  They  set  up  safeguards  around  the 
principle  of  civilian  control  of  the  military, 
and  around  the  parallel  principle  of  non¬ 
participation  by  the  military  in  government 
and  politics. 

Not  mentioned  by  the  Army  is  the  psycho¬ 
logical  effect  on  young  men  of  the  existence 
of  a  draft  law,  even  when  it  is  not  operating. 
These  men  must  register,  fill  out  question¬ 
naires,  and  receive  classifications.  Uncertainty 
is  created  in  their  minds,  even  though  no  men 
are  being  drafted  at  the  moment,  particularly 
when  Selective  Service  officials  periodically  an¬ 
nounce  a  possible  resumption  of  activities 
soon. 

Such  statements  not  only  make  the  country 
think  there  is  a  need  for  the  draft,  but  also 
make  boys  of  draft  age  hesitate  to  begin  a 
college  career  or  to  start  up  in  business.  Some 
boys  in  college  or  professional  schools  have 
had  to  go  through  the  process  of  appeal  while 
in  the  course  of  final  examinations. 

In  these  days  of  atom  bombs  and  germ 


warfare,  there  is  no  security  to  be  found  in 
military  strength.  War  itself  must  be  elim¬ 
inated,  and  the  conscription  of  youth  for 
war  progressively  abandoned  by  the  na¬ 
tions,  not  extended.  The  danger  is  that  the 
more  power  a  nation  gives  to  its  military 
leaders,  the  more  it  comes  to  trust  in  arma¬ 
ments  for  its  security,  and  this  in  turn 
inspires  other  nations  to  put  their  trust  in 
armaments.  The  result  of  this  kind  of 
thing  is  the  arms  race,  whipped  by  fear  and 
suspicion,  that  leads  to  war. 

I/,  for  just  one  year,  the  United  States 
were  to  put  into  efforts  for  disarmament 
and  international  understanding  what  it 
now  spends  for  arms  and  armaments,  the 
whole  course  of  world  history  might  he 
turned  into  more  hopeful  channels.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  addition  of  more  money  and  more 
men  to  an  already  awful  burden  of  arms 
and  suspicion  will  do  little  to  help. 


IJ.  S.  Armed  Forces  in  1950 

(na  indicated  in  the  President’s  proposed  budget) 

Regular  Army .  630,000  men 

Regular  Navy  (incl.  Marines)  460,411  ” 
Air  Force  .  416,000  ” 

Total  in  Active  Service.... 1,506,411  ” 

Paid  Reserves  and 

National  Guard .  979,000  ” 

Inactive  and  Unorganized 

Reserve  (approx.)  . 2,000,000  ” 

Total  Available  for  Call 
without  Selective  Ser¬ 
vice  . 4,485,411  ” 


What  You  Can  Do  to 

Defeat  the  Draft 


Draft  supporters  introduced  legislation 
to  extend  the  Selective  Service  Act  in  the 
first  few  days  of  the  1950  session  of  Con¬ 
gress,  obviously  hoping  to  win  passage  be¬ 
fore  opponents  could  mobilize  their  forces. 
For  this  reason,  and  because  every  day  is 
precious,  draft  opponents  should  do  as 
many  of  the  following  as  possible  at  once: 

1.  Write  or  wire  your  opposition  to  draft 
extension  to  your  Representative  and  Sen¬ 
ators. 

2.  Bring  this  leaflet  and  similar  material 
to  the  attention  of  the  editor  of  your  local 
newspaper,  radio  commentators,  and  any 
other  persons  who  influence  public  opinion. 

3.  Write  letters  to  the  correspondence 
columns  of  the  press,  and  arrange  to  bring 
the  facts  to  various  discussion  groups, 
church  young  people^ s  organisations,  and 
farm,  labor  and  other  groups. 

4.  Purchase  additional  copies  of  ^^The 
Case  Against  the  DrafP^  and  distribute  as 
widely  as  possible. 


Additional  copies:  5c  each;  35  for  $1;  $15.  per  1,000 
Aho  available 
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virile  for  list  of  other  publications  or  for  additional 
information. 
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